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ANTI-WEBER DEMO 

: continued from page 10' • ^ % 

march and fally culminated witl> a mock trial 
of Brian Weber for white supremacy and col- 
laboration with the Kaiser company. 

Despite the relatively small turnout for 

Weber--compared to th® close to 20,000 demon- 
strators against Bakke in Washington last year — 
the organizers were not discottraged. June 2nd 
was just the beginning of what- will^ be contin- 
uing education and mobi lization as needed to 
cppfroht Jracism and defend affirmative action, 
was the view expressed by local: Organizers in 
several cities and leaders in the national co- 
alition. "Weber is an issue somewhat differ- 
ent from Bakke," explained Fran Beal of the 
NAWMC. "With Weber (which also strikes at the 
rights 6f the working class) there was and is 
the possibility of involving labor, but be- 
cause of the conservative trade union leader- 
ship— oftentimes racist--labor did not get ful- 
ly involved." FThb - Weber decision does under- 
mine the collective-bargaining rights of vinions.] 

"We should put the anti- Weber mobilization 
in thb national context of an anti-racist move- 
ment which has since .the * 60s been at low ebb." 
But the NAWMC coordinator and long-time civil- 
rights activist remained optimistic about re- 
building that movement, especially with the 
"emOrging new types of organizations" like the 
Black United Fronts in New York and Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile, those who prepared for June 2nd 
may not yet rest. They are getting ready for v v 
whatever Supreme Court decision is handed down 
end planning the form and direction of 
ongoing work in defense of the struggles that 
won affirmative action. 


***Additional information for the story on page 7, 
"Virginia Anti-Nuclear Activists Arrested"*** 

The information comes from a U.S. Dept, of Labor 
Press Release: 

VEPCO, the sole source of electrical power 
to the federal government , in Virginia, has been 
charged with failure to provide? equal job oppor- 
tunity to a qualified handicapped person. 
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NICARAGUA 


NAME OF TJP GAME 
IN NICARAGUA! US INTERVENTION 

BY LIBERATION NEW? SERVICE 

NEW YORK CLNS)— U.S. intervention in 
Nicaragua Wasn't as noisy and draaiatic as the 
invasion by U.S. Marines 14 years ago in the 
Domin^.can Republic. But intervention by any 
other name is still intervention, and when the 
U.S. is playing the game, the stakes must be 
high. 

In a letter to various U.S. Senate rep- 
resentatives. Father Miguel d’Escoto and Dr. 

Sergio Ramirez have decried the intervention 
which goes by the name of U.S, Hercules pianes. 

The planes, which were sighted on May 30 and 
31 along Nicaragua's Atlantic coast, are 
transporting arms, ammunition and other 
military supplies to General Anastasio Somoza's 
National Guard from Howard Military Base in 
Panama. U.S, military assistance comes in 
the wake of a popular insurrection and a general 
strike called by the Sandiriista National 
Liberation Front CFSLN), 

The U,S, State Department has "categor- 
ically dismissed" all allegations of inter- 
vention. Press Officer Mary Ann Bader told 
LNS that such reports were ''totally erroneous," 
and that the "military program to Nicaragua , 
was suspended some months ago." Asked how 
such reports could be gaining credibility, 

Bader replied, "I don't know where the press 
gets its news." 

Though Nicaraguans ahd supporters in the 
U.S. do not flatter themselves with an im- 
minent end to the 46 year-old Somoza dynasty, - 
they have obsetved that Somoza and his friends 
in this country are nearing the end of their V 
political tether. For example, the Nicaraguan 
govemment has called on the Organization of 
American States (OAS) to invoke the "inter- 
American Treaty of Reciprocal ‘Assistahce," 
a pact written in 1947 which would inundate _ 
the Central American country with hundreds ‘ 

of "peacekeeping troops." That plea caae 
after some 300 guerrillas, mostly from the 
FSLN but also from Panama and COsta Rica, forayed 
into Nicaraguan territory, attacking a Nic- ' 

araguan Coast Guard boat arid killing a. National 
Guard captain. 

In a change of political style, Somoza ’ 
hgd earlier e3q>ressed willingness to operi a / 
"dialogue," with whom he would riot say. But ’ 
after the Sandinistas stepped up their acti- 
vities, the multimiliionaire dictator did not 
eat humble pie for long, seething, he called 
for the emergency meeting of the OAS and hari^ 
reportedly looked f Or support from the Ceri-^^^^^^ . 
tral American Defense Council (CONDECA) .^^’ " ^ 
Already El Salvador and Guatemala have sent ‘ 

C-47 planes equipped with troops, ammunitiori / 
and combat supplies. 

Devastated by National Guard bbmbings in 
September 197g and an earthquake in 1974, V 
the govexnment is still trying to dig itself ' ; 
out of the physical rubble and a comport of " " 
unpaid loans. Enter the International Mone- 
tary Fund. In late May, the IMF agreed to ' - 


bolster the Somoza economy with a $66 million 
loan, a purely non-political act of economic 
grace, it rational izeA.> The IMF', s b : 

lence wasn’t condoned in all quarters, not even 
by some members of the U.S> Congress. Forty- 
two congresspersons recently told President 
Carter in a letter that the IMF loans would only 
"impede the resolution of [Nicaragua's! po- 
litical and economic crisis." 


What has appeared to be a "one step for- 
wards, two steps backwards" war for the Sandinistas 
and the Nicaraguan people is now showing some 
positive results. Somoza has termed the San- 
dinista- inspired general strike a failure, but 
according to the New York Times , most stores and 
factories in several cities remain closed. 
Transportation is practically at a standstill. 
Sandinista forces have declared Leon, 55 miles 
from Somoza’s headquarters in Managua, a 
liberated zone. And fighting reached Managua 
suburbs May 31. Much of the warfare is 
taking place on the Costa Rican border with 
the town of Rivas said to be 'in flames.' 

In all, some 1,300 guerrillas are fighting, 

350 of whom took over Jinotega on May 20 and 
200 of whom launched simultaneous assaults on 
six main districts in Managua. The Sandi- 
nistas and their backers throughout the popu- \ 
lation mean business: The New York Times re - 

ported that tracer bullets could be seen from 
a hotel next to Somoza's headquarters. 

What most news reports don't focus on, 
says Ramon Ortiz, who has worked with Nicar- 
aguans on a. movie about the Sandinistas, is 
the fact that the mountains have essentially 
been liberated for four or five years. When 
the National Guard vmleashed its salvos of 
repression last September killing over 5,000 
people, many urban dwellers fled to the mountains 
where they are now erigaged in primative-style 
industries making weapons and shoes and growing 
some food. 

What makes this round of insurrection differ- 
ent from the one in September is the ;extent of 
popular support. Nine months ago when the Managua 
business community cal 1 ed r f ox i a geiW 5 |i T^s 
people were taken aback by the ferociousness of the 
National Guard's attack: not been Xrain^d to 
handle weapons. Today, organized by thq United 
People's Movement (MPU) and the Natiorial 
Patriotic Front (FPN), Nicaraguans have formed 
neighborhood and defense committees, and 
strongly opposed the U.S. -backed plebiscite 
earlier’ this year which would have taken SOm'bza 
out of the presideritial chair while allowing' 
him to retain economic pOwCr. ' (The Soinoza _ 
family virtually owns Nicaragua textile, man- 
ufacturing, fishing, meat a^^ y®s, blood 
industries':) "Ail along the people ran to the 
stipport of the Sandinistas- as >hbttgh they: 
had been invited to a wedding," shy s Ortiz. 

"But now the people are not only politically 
supportive but defensive, ready, too." 

As military tempers and current everits in 
Central America demonstrate jNipririagua is seen 
as a linchpin of revolution in the area: A 
Panamanian living in New York City and 
active in the Committee For A Free Nicaragua, 
’stresses the urgericy of the Nicaraguan 
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insurrection aji(J se«s that "whatever happens 
in Nicarapia will have direct bearing on 
events in Panawa, EJ Salvador, Guatemala and 
all the rest." In fact, members of the People *s 
Revolutionary Bloc in El Salvador# while now 
a guerrilla group itself, has been observing 
Sandinista strategies to further its own 
education in fighting a brutal right-wing govem^ 
ment responsible in early May for the shooting 
of 17 peaceful protesters. Ortiz believes 
it is natural fof all eyes to center on 
Nicaragua "because I see it as another 
Vietnam. " 

U.S. policy makers are not quite so 
chipper about revolutionary prospects for 
Central America. They are tugging nervously 
at their neckties, anguished over what possible 
course beside'S interventions is in their deck 
of cards. Pleas that Somoza leave the presidency 
have long fallen on deaf ears; even pro-Somoza 
plebiscites find their appropriate place 
in a dusty government file eabinet. And the 
State Department’s primary concern, according 
to the director of intelligence and research, 
is that the mounting violence might "transcend 
the limits of an internal conflict and affect 
the peace and tranquil ty of thp whole of Central 
'America." 

In light of the devastation and an on- 
going repression which has already left 3,000 
dead since January 1979, life for Nicaraguans 
is dire. They see no other option open 
except insurrection. "Right now," Ramon muses, 
"only Somoza is eating," and the meal is more 
sumptuous than humble pie. 

-30- 


mpyPMATIC IMAG^ 

<5ARTTO*S VISIT TO S 
BY AVERY FOXX 

NEW YORK (LNS)-- President's Carter's trip 
to South Korea at the begihning of July illustrates 
the problem^'^hich plagues Americar policy makers: 
how to reconcile U.S. strategic interests in 
Northeast Asis with its proclaimed chan^ionship 
of human rights. 

In movement reminiscent of a shadow play, 
proponents of human rights in Korea are attempt- 
ing to project an image of reasonableness in 
order to influence public opinion. Korean 
human rights advocates are taking advantage 
of uneasy relations between Washington and 
Seoul , which arose from the almost forgotten 
’Korean bribery scandal two years ago . 

The Carter Admins itrat ion in not unaware 
of those movements. To blur such images , the 


White pouse engages in a shadow play of its 
own. : 

In early June, according to the iVew 
York Times, a senior State Department official 
arrived in South Korea to look into violations 
of human rights . Informed sources in Washington 
say his findings will be incorporated into the 
agenda for Mr. Carter's meeting with South 
Korean President Park Chung Hee. The adminsitration 
has tried to win over human rights groups 
in the U.S. and South Korea --especially the 
churches whose activities the Park regime 
has curtailed. Periodically, the State 
Department even admits human rights are 
violated in South Korea. Its most recent report 
appeared early this year. Why the need for further 
study? 

Obviously, Washington is trying to 
jpersuade Seoul to act circumspectly in handling 
its dissidents. And, to invderscore this, the 
State Department released to Kyodo , a Japanese 
news agency, hurriedly declassified documents 
on the eve of the U.S. envoy's flight to South 
Korea. They show that Park Chung Hee approved 
the kidnapping of his most effective political 
opponent, Kim Dae Jvmg, from a Tokyo hotel 
seven years ago. Kim won 46 percent of the 
popular vote in a rigged election which re- 
turned Park to power for a third time in 1971. 

After the election Kim went into exile, first 
in Washington, then in Tokyo where he helped 
organize Koreans abroad to oppose the Park , 

regime. His popularity and organizing ability 
sp frightened the Park government that the 
Korean Central Intelligence Agency (KCIA) kid- 
napped him. Kim was tried and spent three years 
in j ail until strong pressure from the U.S . 
brought his release last Christmas. 

The release of such explosive documentation 
in Japan warns both Seoul and Tokyo- -which has 
Supported the Park Chun? Hee regime wholeheart- 
edly— that Washington s patience is not un- 
limited. 

But the Park regime Stays in power thanks 
to the good will of the U.S. It understands that 
every now and then Washington is obliged to 
raise embarrassing issues when pressured by 
American critics of Korean domestic policy. 

Seoul is confident that time is on its side. 

South Korea once again seeks to soften its 
image of scandal-ridden dictatorship : 

* Seoul University will confer an honorary 
doctorate bn President Carter's mother; 

* In a new public relations campaign. South 
Korea bombards the U>S. with its culture: 
archeological finds, art, music, dance, theatre — 
to say nothing of additions to the endowments 

of important U.S. tmiversities;^ a 

* Park Chung Hee will overpower President Carter 
with a display of elegance and courtesty, ex- 
tending even to the field of human rights --even 

arranging private meetings with Park's own 
most outspoken critics. 

TTie democratic opposition in exile has launched 
a petition campaign calling upon Carter to cancel 
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his trip to South Korea and to end all economic 
and military aid to the Park regime. Laudable as 
these objectives are, the opposition has been 
slow to mobilize public opinion in the U.S. and 
abroad. 

North Korea, more energetic in its de- 
nunciation of garter *s trip, has not been much 
more successful. Pyongyang has tried to take 
advantage of the human rights issue to improve 
its own relations with Washington. But its 
policy is contradictory: 

* North Korea sponsors costly international 
conferences. These sing strident'hymns to the 
’’great leader” Kim II Sung and re-enforce 
the image of an intransigent Asian Stalin; 

* North Korean residents in Japan state in 
their newspapers that North Korea is willing to 
jettison 30 years of sofeialism for the sake 

of reunification; and, 

* By taking first, steps into the international 
community (participating in the U.N.’s special- 
ized agencies) North Korea again tries to 
project an image of reasonableness. 

The characters in the shadow play of 
Korean diplomacy execute their appointed ges- 
tures. Because little media attention focuses 
on South Korea these days, the American public 
remains indifferent. Nevertheless, the southern 
part of a divided Korean peninsula continues to 
offer Washington its necessary foothold in 
northeast Asia, despite surface changes in 
U.S. Korea policy. 

(Avery Foxx writes on Korean affairs for LNS) 
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cities 

NEWARK CClALmON mGANIZES 
AGAINST CITY CUTBACKS 
BY MELISSA VINCENT 
LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEWARK, NJ (LNS) — City cutbacks in recrea- 
tion, education, employment, police services 
are beginning to take their toll in Newark, 

New Jersey. 

The loss of special programs in the 
schools, closure of most summer recreation 
centers and pools, and the layoff of 400 po- 
lice add up to a potentially volatile summer 
for the largest city in New Jersey. 

But people are not taking the reductions 
of city services sitting down. An anti-crime 
task force con 5 )rised of people from 18 com- 
munity groups and neighborhoods throughout 
the city have been meeting since mid-May. 

The group intends to bring a detailed pic- 
ture of the seriousness of the cutbacks in 
Newark to residents at large and to build sup- 
port for dramatic action. 

’’You have to recognize this [task force 
meeting] as a united effort,” Corine Williams 
of Iron Boimd United Neighbors said as she 
took the floor at a meeting June 2. 

"We’ve had a unified effort for one- 


term, two-terms, three-terms [with the elec- 
tion of Mayor Kenneth Gibson] and it's been in 
the wrong direction.” 

"I’ve been in Newark for 11 years and 
I've been on the street for lOJs,” she ex- 
plained. ”I've run, ducked, been chased and 
junqied into taxis only to be followed by 
my pursuer. I've written to the police and 
the city administration over 75 times and re- 
ceived only 12 answers.” 

And those 12 answers haven't been fol- 
lowed up with helpful action. Instead those 
sporadic efforts at government "responsive- 
ness” were a smokescreen behind which offi- 
cials cut the police force by 400 people, re- 
duced the recreation budget by two-thirds, 
and cut 1,800 jobs from the summer youth pro- 
gram. 

"People not from Newark, people on the 
outside, think Gibson* S’, taking care of things,” 
Peter Santano of Hispanic Advocates For Bet- 
ter Housing told the racially-mixed group of 
40 residents. "But he's not.” Added another 
man, ”We have an absentee mayor who has only 
one interest: a good image on the outside.” 

”It's a matter of attitude,” Sister 
Debbie Humphreys of St. Columba Neighborhood 
Club said. "They have 50 cops outside City 
Hall protecting the commercial buildings 
downtown and the people who come into the city 
to work, but you can't find a cop four blocks 
away on the comer of South Street doing any- 
thing about pimps and pushers.” 

Priscilla Enthon of South 19th Street 
Block Club urged the group to address all 
cutbacks and not to work only for more police 
protection. 

"We've tried talking with these guys at 
City Hall,” Bob Cartwright of Iron Bound 
Community Corporation emphasized. "And it's 
done no good. Unless we take forceful, 
strong action quickly, we'll be forced to 
take the additional 3,000 layoffs they’re 
talking about in September. And who knows 
what will be cut next January or next summer- 
time?” 

Rejoined Enthon, ”We can’t have an in- 
crease in police in our neighborhoods without 
an equal increase in recreation and jobs and 
the re-opening of the swimming ppols. It’s 
our own children who will be arrested.” Unem- 
ployment is a dead serious problem in Newark. 
Recent statistics suggest that nearly 47 percent 
of children under 18 live in families with low 
incomes. They are likely the ones who will be 
most affected by summer program cutbacks. 

In a city like Newark with a predominantly 
Black and Puerto Rican population and a smaller 
number of whites, racial tensions are as ex- 
posed as a raw nerve. While many people in 
Newark worry about crime and demand police pro- 
tection, they are also insisting that civilian 
police review boards be established. In fact, 
what the Newark groups are demanding is a mea- 
sure of autonomy. "There’s almost $250 mil- 
lion in the city budget and there's an addi- 
tional $2.6 million coming from the state to 
make up for the last cutback," explains Cart- 
wright. "We want a say in how that's going to 
be spent." 

After the meeting one woman community 
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activist discussed the difficulty in mobilizing and a half. Donald Pact, a League coordinator 
people around the issue of jobs since a high for Chickasaw County, was anohg several who 

percentage of the workforce is employed by the had heard Rogers threaten ”to kill me a 

city. "People still tend to believe that they're nigger" as he fired a shotgun into the air on 
being represented in City Hall," she said. April 14 to stop a League demonstration that day. 

"Black people who have been elected to public The entire march of 150 was subsequently 

office are merely drawing salaries and not arrested. 


acting as a pressure group. Community activists 
in Newark are sensitive not to come down 
on the people who work in City Hall but on 
the 'system' which, in a sense, demands their 
loyalty in return for a paycheck . That ' s why 
the issues at hand--^essentially city services — 
go beyond race and also become a class is- 
sue." 

The group agreed to demand restoration 
of cutbacks in recreation, special programs, 
olice services to call for more jobs for 
ewark people and to insist that tax advan- 
tages only be given to those businesses which 
create jobs for Newark residents. "A fact of 
Newark life," said the woman community ac- 
tivist, "is that there is a tendency toward 
cooptation of the city government by the 
big corporations . " 

The task force committees will continue 
meeting in preparation for a city- wide meet- 
ing June 23 from 9:00 A.M. on throughout the 
day at St. Patrick's Cathedral, Broad and 
Central Streets in Newark. 

-30- 

(Melissa Vincent lives and works in Newark, 

New Jersey. j 


RACISM 


MISSISSIPPI COP SHOOTS 
BUCK PRISONER IN THE FACE 

BY ROBIN SCHULBERG 
LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

QKOLONA, Miss. CLNS) — On June 5, only 
a few weeks after two successful "marches for 
justice" led by the United League of 
Northern Mississippi, Deputy Sherrif Hanso 
Rogers shot and killed Leander Caruthers, a 
19 year old Black inmate in the Chickasaw 
County Jail. Rogers claims he fired the 
.357 magnum bullet that hit Caruthers in 
the face after the prisoner attacked him 
with a knife. 

The United League, a ten-year-old grass- 
roots organization based -in rural northern 
Mississippi, called the killing unnecessary: 
"The murder of Caruthers is another in a long 
series of murders by law enforcement officers 
against Blacks in the last eight or nine 
years," stated the League in a press confer- 
ence called the following day. On Saturday, 

June 9, League members plan to march in pro- 
test of the racist murder. 

Rogers has a reputation among local Blacks 
for his vocal opposition to the movement against 
discrimination that has been building in 
the small factory region for the past year 

^age 4 ~ ^56) 


Since then the United -League has turned the 
tables on the Okolona city government. 

League president Alfred "Skip" Robinson an- 
nounced that bi-weekly marches will continue, 
arrests or not, until the city agrees to demands 
for a Black voice in education and affirma- 
tive action hiring procedures. In response to 
a second mass arrest on April 28, the League 
marched May 19 and June 2 without police inter- 
ference. On June 2, Robinson delivered a 
warning to deputy sheriff Rogers, who stood 
watching the League rally from across the 
street. "It's a good thing Hanso shot into 
the air," Robinson said in reference to the 
April 14 incident. "Otherwise he wouldn't 
be standing there today." 

A federal judge has dismissed all charges 
stemming from the April 14 and 28 mass arrests. 
Now the United League is suing the city of 
Okolona for $200,000 for violation of First 
Amendment rights. Over a busload of League 
members attended the opening session of the 
trial June 1 in Greenville, Mississippi and 
plan to fill the courtroom again when the 
trial resumes June 12. 

In addition, the federal government re- 
cently cut off fiinds to -Okolona for education 
and city construction. Blacks have been boy- 
cotting the high school to protest the dis- 
proportionately low number of Black teachers 
and high suspension and expulsion rate of Black 
students. Only a small percent of federal 
construction funds have been allocated for 
Black neighborhoods, with almost all lighting 
and pavement inprovements made in white sections 
of town. 

The United League, which first gained 
nationwide attention for its -boycott movement 
and militant confrontations with the Ku Klux 
Klan in Tupelo, Mississippi a year ago, sees 
Okolona as a particularly "tough town to crack." 
The League called a boycott of Okolona stores 
last September after the Klan ambushed several 
League members. In response to the first 
League march that fall, the Klan burned down a 
Black-owned gas station. Until last week, po- 
lice were arresting Black picketers on a daily 
basis. 

In a related development, Tom Porter of 
Corinth, Mississippi was sentenced to two 
years of jail June 6 for hitting a white fore- 
man. The United League defended Portor's ac- 
tion as a justified response to the harassment 
and discrimination common in the area's multi- 
tude of new factories. The League chapter in 
Corinth, like that in Okolona 60 miles to the 
south, also recently won the right to march. 

-30- 

(Robin Schulberg has attended recent marches 
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ANTI/NUClfAR 

,1 

editor's note: The following three articles 
concern anti-nuclear protests that occurred 
during the International Days of Protest from 
June 2-4. They focus on specific actions in 
Shoreham, New York, Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
Luisa, Virginia. 

Despite nuclear power proponents* lamely 
stated assvirance that "no one was killed and no 
one was seriously injured" at Three Mile Island, 
more and more people have been showing up at 
P^rotests in the aftermath of the March 28 near 
nuclear catastrophe to demand an end to nuclear 
power. 

At demonstrations in over 30 U.S. states 
as well as in 21 other countries including 
Japan, Spain, Canada and the Netherlands, 
over 200,000 people gathered June 2-5 to 
participate in an "International Days of 
Protest Against Nuclear Power." 

"We were thrilled at the way people 
turned out," Ada Sanchez, co-coordinator of 
Supporters of Silkwood USA told LNS. Sanchez, 
who compiled a list of all the protests, ex- 
plained that the demonstrations had shown "the 
unity of the movement and the world-wide 
realization that whereever there is radiation, 
it hurts us all." 

The idea for the international days of 
protest originated in Europe. According to 
Sanchez, anti-nuclear activists in the U.S. 
who had gathered at a movement strategy con- 
ference several months ago, had mapped out a 
plan calling for three sets of protest, each 
targeting a different phase of the nuclear fuel 
cycle. 

The first phase--the mining of radioactive 
materials such as uranium, mostly on land 
belonging to Native Americans--was the object of 
demonstrations in late April. The June actions 
foctfi^Sthon nuclear power plants and nuclear 
weapons. And at the end of September, protests 
will be held at nuclear waste storage sites 
protesting the transportation of nuclear 
materials. 

Most of the demonstrations, which included 
planned civil disobedience arrests, were peace- 
ful. In the- US, ^ says Sanchez, at least 1,500 
were arrested. But at one demonstration in \ 
the Basque region of Spain, which was called to 
protest the construction of a $1 billion U.S.- 
supplied nuclear plant in the city of Bilboa, 
the results of the protest were even more sob- 
ering: One woman was killed when a paramilitary 
guard opened fire with a machine gun. Two days 
after the killing in the town of Tudela, a 
general striked was called throughout the 
Basque region. 

In Michigan City, Indiana, hundreds of 
steelworkers, members of the local 1010 of 
the United Stefelworkers of America (USWA) , 
protested against the Bail ly Nuclear Power 
Plant, right neaqj: to the steel mill. 

Meanwhile, at a protest near Russelville, 
Arkansas, about 100 protesters marched through 
a drizzle to the Arkansas flue 1 ear One plant 
where a dozen marchers were arrested by 
sheriffs* deputies and hired guards waiting 
behind a barricade^ 


Another rain- soaked group of 339 protesters 
were arrested on trespassing charges near 
Inola, Oklahoma after they scrambled over a 
fence guarding the site of the Black Fox 
nuclear power plant now under construction. 

At some of the other actions held outside 
of the U.S. , 8,000 people were reported to 
have demonstrated in Kalkar, West Germany; 

3,000 at a plant site in the French province of 
Brittany; and in what was believed to be the 
largest anti-nuke demonstration, 20,000 
people gathered in Gesselte, Netherlands to 
protest nuclear energy. 

In Darlington, Ontario, where a nuclear 
power plant is being constructed, five skydivers 
landed on the site while 1,000 more demonstrated. 

In shar p c ontrast to the large numbers of 
people participating in anti-nuclear actions, 
two pro-nuclear demonstrations reportedly 
attracted under 300 people. In Lake Norman, 

North Carolina, where Duke Power is building 
the McGuire nuclear station, 75 people 
gathered at a rally featuring balloons and 
beer to support nuclear energy. In Plattsville, 
Colorado, another 200 or so nuclear proponents, 
carrying 19 American flags marched outside the 
Fort. 'St. Vrain plant shortly before 1,000 
anti-nuclear activists showed up for a rally 
there. 

1^000 IFIONSTR/VFE IN SHOfCm NY 

BY CATHY COCKRELL 
LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

SHOREHAM, Long Island (LNS)— Just 75 miles 
east of New York City stand the stark blue and 
concrete grey stackes of the nuclear power 
plant under construction at Shoreham, Long Island. 
This nlant, now 80 percent complete and scheduled 
to bigfn operation in 1981, was the site of the 
largest of mere than 55 actions held in the U.S. 
June 3 during' an International Anti-Nuclear 
Day. Some 15 , 000 people weathered a steady 
rainfall on the beach adjoining the 80-acre 
plant site as over 600 more scaled and climbed 
under fences in an attmpt to occupy the site 
and prevent further construction. 

The Shoreham reactor is being built by the 
Long Island Lighting Company (LILCO) at an 
estimated cost of $1.5 billion. According to 
SHAD Alliance staff member Ed Josephson, this 
figure is already 600 percent higher than the 
original cost and is likely to rise higher. 

The chances that the reactor will ever be 
finished look slim. A recent poll showed that 
600 people on Long Island opposed the plant's 
construction and county legislation opposed it, 
too. 

LILCO, however, is bold% moving ahead with 
its plans, despite widespread opposition and 
recent disclosures indicating that the plant is 
riddled with faulty inspections, parts and 
design specifications. These charges came about 
two weeks after some 1,000 quality control 
reports issued by a LILCO-hired engineering 
firm were found in a local dump. 

For many of the legal demonstrators it was 
their first anti-nuclear demonstration, inspired 
by the scary days this spring when residents of 
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the Northeast kept their radios timed in, paying 
worried attention to events at a crippled nuclear 
plant on a^ Jlnsland in Pennsylvania's Susquehanna 
River. The€eli^calainity at Three Mile Island 
and the new awareness of nuclear danger also pro- 
voked many among the illegal occupiers to face 
arrest for the first time, along with those 
occupiers who were veterans of previous civil 
disobedience actions in the anti-nuclear move- 
ment. 

The occupiers approached the plant site from 
a handful of pre-planned positions. Once across 
the fences, they were arrested quickly by 
county police, processed slowly in a center 
set up on the site, and then taken to a local 
police center at Yaphank, Long Island. All 
the protesters were charged with trespass; somb’ .. 
arbitrarily choosen protesters ^re meted 
out an additional charge of obstruction of 
government administration; though many more had 
"gone limp" rather than cooperate with police 
by walking voluntarily to transport 
buses immediately following their arrest. 

As of June 5, some 24 of those arrested 
were still being held in Suffolk County jails 
for refusing to cooperate by giving their 
names. Latest reports say that the 24 are engaged 
in a himger strike intended to demand their t 

rele#.|bj___^ 

Ail those arrested had bean organized into 
affimity groups. The units generally 
consistl||[^«of 10 to 20 people which, according 
to. the organizers, have roots in the anarchist 
mowment of the Spanish Civil War and have 
be^n adopted as a principle organizational 
unit by the anti-nuclear movement. The affinity 
groups make decisions by trying to arrive 
at consensus, rather than voting an applying 
majority rule. All members were also 
trained in tactics of non-violent civil 
disobedience and agreed to use these tactics 
for the purpose of the demosntrat ion. A number of 
occupiers have expressed -differences with the 
anti-nuclear movement and have . reservations about 
its understanding :ofclassism; racism and 
ageism. These charges were given added 
weight after the May 6 march in Washington, 

D.C. where a group of gay men were attacked 
and some Third World participants in the 
protest were subjected to racist abuse, including 
the attack on a Hispanic man by white 
demonstrator who called him a "foreigner." 

-30- 

(Cathy Cockrell is a former : LNS -Staff .member and 
participated in the Shoreham occupation as a 
member of a lesbian affinity group. She works 
with a New York City group. Dykes Opposed 
to Nuclear Technology (DON'T) 


ANTTHING G0ING~t)N IN YOUR AREA? 
PLEASE WRITE AND TELL US ABOUT IT 


FIVE -mOUSAND GATHER IN PLYMOUTH., 
ite . AT S ITE OF NUCLEAR POWER PLANTS 
BY DON FALK 

LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

PLYMOUTH, MASS. (LNS) — Over 5,000 people 
gathered in this Pilgrim town on Sunday, Jime 3 
to protest Boston Edison's plans to build a 
second nuclear power plant here, and to 
draw local attention to the operation of 
Pilgrim 1, which rally organizers called 
"the most dangerous nuclear plant fin ' *%nerica. " 

The rally, scheduled to coincide with the 
'^temational Days of Protest Aganist Nuclear 
Power, was co-sponsored by the Pilgrim 
Alliance (an anti-nuclear coalition in the 
Plymouth area), the Massachusetts Bay 
Coalition from Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard 
and Nantucket, and Boston Clamshell. Sunday's 
gathering was the first anti-nuclear action 
in Plymouth since last -October, when six 
people were arrested in a civil disobedience 
action at the plant. 

Ironically, the demonstration actually 
occurred on land owned by Boston Edison, on 
the grounds of the Pilgrim plant itself. 

"We weren't sure until about a week ago if they 
were going to let us use the site," said 
Zach Lockman, a Boston Clamshell organizer. 

"They finally decided it would be all right 
after we assured them that it would be 
peaceful, Jtigal rally. " 

Boston Edison officials, however, weren't 
the only ones concerned that th^'tglly would 
turn to civil disobedience; the ^Ihtire 
Plymouth police. force — all 68 off 3 %rs, 
plus State Police and helicopter support -- 
were present and visible throughout the 
afternoon. One policeman said that, "We're 
out in force because you can never tell what 
might happen .with a crowd like this. " 

But the police misjudged the mood of 
the crowd, which although moved to anger and*> 
cheers by the rally's speakers, had gathered 
with peaceful intent. '!This is a day for us all 
to come together here in Plymouth," said one 
demonstrator. "maybe at some future time we will 
need to be more forceful . " 

Plymouth lawyer Bill Abbott opened the rally 
by describing local efforts to stop the 
Pilgrim operation. Abbott, who is a co-founder 
of the Plymouth Country -Nuclear -Information 
Committee. (PCNIC), told the crowd that, "Right 
now we're^'^^folved in half a dozen legal actions, 
before the NRC as well as in the courts, in- 
cluding actions which we are bringing jointly 
with the Massachusetts Attorney General's 
offices^l^, Abbott also spearheaded a recent 
drive to publish a full -rpage advertisement in 
local papers with over 900 signatures, opposing 
future plant construction. 

Abbott was followed by Richard Proescher, 
a former worker at the Groton, Connecticut'^" 
Electric Boat yard. where the Trident sub- 
marines are built. Proescher discussed the links 


oetween tne nuclear power industry and nuclear 
arms, a theme taken up by several other 
speakers, including Dr. Ira Helfand, a 
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Boston doctor and member of Physicians for Social VIRGINIA ANTI"NUCUEAR ACTIVISTS ARRESTED 

Responsibi lity . "The atom that runs a npclear AT NORTH ANNA NUCLEAR POWER STATION JUNE 3 

reactor is the same atom that makes a nuclear 

weapon— and they can both kiH you," said BY RALPH MILLER 

Helfand. "TIftre is no peaceful atom." LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

Also on the program was Massachusetts 

Representative Mel King of Boston, one of the LUISA, Virginia (LNS)--On June 3, 119 

state's most outspoken Black congresspersons. people were arrested for trespassing at the Vir 
"The only way the anti-nuclear movement is going Electric and Power Con 5 )any (VEPCO) 

to gain respect is by realizing our own poweT— the North Anna Nuclear Facility, The anti-nu- 
power of the people," he said. King also observed clear action, sponsored by the Virginia Sun- 
that "It's good to see you people involved, but shine Alliance (VSA), proceeded without any 
to me it looks like an all-white crowd. You deviation from the group's non-violence 

need to go out and bring Black people and Asian guidelines. 

people into this fight, and you in turn need to Tbe occupants' list of demands included 

understand their needs and struggles." fhe immediate shutdown of the one operating 

This was a theme reiterated throughout the ifeactor at North Anna; scrapping the non- 
day. Jerry Gordon, an official with the Amalgamatedactivated Reactor 2 plagued by design and 
Meatcutters Union told the crowd that, "Your engineering complications and originally 


interests and the interests of the working people 
are the same. And maybe when we all get tired 
of the lies that come out of the mouths of 
bosses and politicians, we can get down to 
the business of building a new political coal- 
ition that puts the needs of the people first." 

Other events of the day included readings 
by poets Denise Levertov and Marge Piercy, and 
music by singers Fred Small and the New Harmony 
Sisterhood Band. In addition to the stage 
happenings, there were information booths, con- 
cessions , and two wind generators set up for the 
rally. 

At one point in the program, satirist 
Kevin Kirby took the stage, announced as a 
"representative of Boston Edison." Confronted 
by boos and jeers, Kirby told the crowd, "We 
don't want you dependent on foreign oil. We 
don't want you dependent on the sun. We want you 
dependent on Boston Edison!" The jeers turned to 
laughter as the crowd realized the hoax, although 
there was more than a little truth in Kirby's 
'official' statements :"We know that nuclear 
plants are expensive," he explained, "but we're 
in business to make a profit, and if the money 
doesn't come out of your pockets, where is it 
going to come from?" 

Critics of the Plymouth nuclear plant have 
observed that it has one of the worst records 
of worker exposure to radiation in the country. 
The plant has also been repeatedly shut down 
because of repairs and malfunctions, and until 
last year had one of the nation's lowest 
efficiency ratings. Pilgrim 1 has also beep 
identified as the source of radiation found in 
marine organisms in Cape Cod Bay, where the 
plant releases its reactor for cooling water 
ef fluent . Boston Edison has applied for permits 
to build a second plant on the site; originally 
to cost $650 million. Pilgrim 2 is now expected 
to cost utility ratepayers over $2.2 billion. 

-30- 


Pl£ASE PAY YOUR BILLS: 


scheduled to open this July; and the end to 
construction of Units 3 and 4 whose comple- 
tion has been scheduled for the mid-80s. 

The anti-nuclear group also called for re- 
fraining any workers who would be affected 
by the termination of Virginia's nuclear 
energy program. This would partially include 
the development of solar alternatives in 
Luisa County so that its residents would 
not suffer any loss in utility services. 

VEPCO officials refused to negotiate 
on any of these points and commented after 
the action that normal operations at North 
Anna had not been in any way disturbed. The 
demonstrators had been hoping to "stop busi- 
ness as usual" at the site. 

Leigh Hauter, a spokesperson for the 
anti -nuke umbrella organization, was quick to 
point out that "this was only the first time 
Virginians have brought the fight against the 
uneconomical reality of nuclear power direct- 
ly to VEPCO, They laid down their bodies as 
their only weapons in an attempt to present a 
human petition to stop what is an unsafe con- 
dition, not only for the state of Virginia, 
but for the rest of the world." 

VEPCO officials stated that a full 
accoimting of the cost of the added security 
at the plant for the day's actions would be 
made "to show Virginia electric subscribers 
where the money for their increased electric 
utility rates are going." Preliminary esti- 
mates put the figure at well over $100,000 
for fences, security guards and press passes. 

-30- 

(Ralph Miller lives in Washington, D.C.) 


OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH 

OSHA RULE EXPECTED TO GRANT WORKERS 
ACCESS TO HEALTH RECORDS 

NEW YORK CLNS) — In the popular pro- 
union movie, Norma Rae's curt answer to the 
Henley Textile company doctor sums up the at- 
titude held by many union rank and filers and 
occupational health activists about company 
medicine: "Let's get out of this company 
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hospital; the cbmpany doesn’t care about us at 
all." - 

If a rule by the Occupational Safety and j 
Health Administration (OSHA) expected: this summer 
has any teeth, workers and their unions will 
be able to review company medical records. 

And industry's back is arching at a provision to 
keep workers* health records on file for at least 
five years after the worker leaves the company. 
Judging by their reaction to the news, manage- 
ment and company doctors are suddenly concerned 
about the respect for employee :privacy“-a con- 
cern which is way out of proportion to any 
worry about the daily health and welfare of 
factory workers. 

An occasionally frank company doctor 
approaches the crux of the problem. Ex- 
plained Dr. Lloyd Topper, medical director 

for Air Products and Chemicals, Inc. to 
Business Week . "If f corporations! are poinp 
to put in millions of dollars of equipment, 
they want to know »diy." National Institute 
for Occvtpational Safety and Health (NIOSH) 
directpr Dr. Anthony Robbins hit the mark more 
accuratt ly : company doctors must press - for 

engineering controls, not individual respirator 
gear, to regulate air quality on the work 
floor. Says Robbins, "No respirator: works as 
well as we test it to work." As occupational 
health activists have made clear, engineering 
controls are not ad out landishiy expensive 
as corporate managers suggest; : they are, how- 
ever, more expensive than disposable -face " 
masks. Installing expensive air quality con- 
trols are a last-ditch concession by textile, 
coal and chemical companies «tfio will probably 
be most affected by any workplace measure that 
would aid workers' health and safety demands ' 
or unionization. jj 

. tl&le many corporate N^s are defensive 
about their neutrality in management -worker 
conflicts, some AFL-CIO health directors in- 
sist that most corporate physicians are di- 
rectly answerable to management and, reports 
Business Week, "have falsified reports to 
cover up potential problems; " The OSHA rule 
may be one of the few assurances that workers . 
will be told of dangerous workplace conditions. 

Company doctors dispute that they are be- ; 
traying either their conq>any patients' or their 
Hippocratic Oath because, as Dr. -Paul :Kotin, 
physician and senior vice-president forhealth, 
safety, and environment at Johns^Manville 
Corporation says, "[The company doctortsl 

only recourse is to fo back to private practice 
and make twice as miich money." But NIOSH* s 
Robbins concludes mildly, "I see many physicians 
who cannot live up to their responsibilities 
to patients. They work for the company and 
seem to serve the company first . " 


Editor's Note: The following article 

on the "gas crisis" was written for LNS by a 
Washington-based writer currently woirking as 
an energy consultant for Congreosin Washington,-: ; 
D.C. While by no means the final word on the 
subject, the article nevertheless provides an 


excellent analysis; pf the gas shortagi and 
could either be used as is pr: as spurde 
roateriai fpr: a mpfe- extensive article. • 

BY C, ra 

LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

WASHINGTON, D.C. (LNS) --Astrologers 
tell us that when the planets fall in a line, 
catbstrophic events occur. In today's oil 
market, a parallel truth emerges: when events 
and circumstances fall in a line, consumers 
of gaioline fall in a line, and oil crises 
occuf; The story of today's gasoline shortages 
starts not in Iran but in Saudi Arabia, in 
January 1977, most OPEC members wanted to 
raise prices by 10 percent. Saudi Arabia, 
however, f earPd - the impact of a price increase 
on the western economy and a^ first refused to 
increase prices, then settled^ on a five percent 
increase. 

The effect was to create a^ "bargain baser 
ment" of plentiful Saudi oil and the internation- 
al majors bought and stockpiled the new sup- 
plies. In the first nine months of 1977, 

U.S. inventories went up by 700,000 barrels 
per day. By way of comparison, in the first 
nine months of 1976, these first inventories 
went down by 200,000 barrels per day. 

By 1978 the Saudis had unified the OPEC 
price structure andthe bargain basement 
price period was over. Companies then started 
to deplete their newly built inventories, 
which went down by 500,000 barrels a day 
in the first nine months of 1978 (compared to 
1976 and 1977). 

In mid- 1978 there was a general percep- 
tion in the oil industry that there would be 
heavy buying in the latter part of the year, 
partly to rebuild -inventories and partly to 
beat a new round of OPEC price increases that 
were expected in January 1979. By autumn 
of 1978 spot shortages of light refined pro- 
ducts (such as naptha or gasoline) were de- 
veloping. 

But when the international majors sought 
to rebuild inventories, the cupboard was bare. 
Iran's oil shutdown drew 2 to 3 million bar- 
rels per day off : the market in November and 
December and thdh 5 million in January and 
February of 1979. While until recently about 
= one-half of . this was made;up -with new produc- 
tion fromthe Saudis and, others, the cutoff 
occurred at: the worst possible time--products 
shortageswere occurring and crude inventories 
were down. Iran's production today still 
stands at 1% to 2 million barrels below its 
historic level. 

Other factors have made the situation 
worse. The distribution of inventories is 
now heavily weighted towards the multinational 
majors, forcing independent gasoline brands 
into a bad:position. No direct evidence of 
an attempt by majors to eviscerate independ- 
ent retailers exists, but the majors* desire 






dominate the retail market with gas**only self 
seA*vice stations is a matter of public record. ■ 
Panic buying also exacerbated the situation in 
Callfoxnia and elsewhere. If every passenger 
autombbile carries five extra gallons of gas 
for two months, the net effect is to increase 
demand by 2 00 , 000 barrel s a day before the 
effect of commef^al vehicles and heavy trucks 
are taken into account. Stockpiling may 
also be ©ccurfing in industrial uses of residual 
heating oil. And finally, some oil that would 
be going to the U.S. is now moving to Europe 
where the Iranian cutoff was more severe and 
gasoline prices are decontrolled. 

The combined effect is a world-wide short- 
fall and tight oil markets; When the majors 
started moving crude and products in spot 
markets at big mark-ups last fall, OPEC mem- 
bers realized that they were underpri ced . 

This permanent tight market was predicted for 
1985, But as one congressional 'analyst said, 
the eighties have arrived ahead: of “schedule. 

Iran ' s recent announcement that it will limit 
crude e:i^orts to three million barrels per 
day as opposed to its historic five million 
makes these predictions tenable. 

What solutions will work? In the long 
run rep lacements for oil must be found that 
match the end uses of oil products: synthetic 
fuel for gasoline, solar for heating oil; etc. 
But in thesttert run, the only defense against 
price increases is gasoline rationing and 
forced conservation . Producing nations no 
longer see oil as the perogative of' the ' West , 
but as the "behest of their grandchildren," 
and this view will keep the oil market tenuous 
for some time to come. 

-30- 

(The author is an energy consultant for the 
Congress in Washington; D;C. and also writes 
for the popularly written economics ' magazine , 
Dollars S3ense.) 


AFIf^TIVE ACTION/WEBER 

3G0 TURN our FOR 
CHICAGO AFFIRMATIVE ACTION DEMO 

BY CHIP BERLET 
LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

CHICAGO (LNS) — A multi-racial crowd of 
some 300 chanting demonstrators marched over 
two miles through Chicago’s southeast side in 
support of affirmative action programs and 
against the "reverse discrimination" claims 
of Brian Weber. 

Theroute wound through neighborhoods; business 
districts and past the gates of U.S. Steel’s 
South Works before the protestors arrived 
at a lakefront park for a spirited program 
of speakers and music. 

Sponsored by the Jvtne 2 Anti-Weber Coalir 
tion, a broad-based collection of labor; com- 
munity, student, religious; political, and 
educational groiqjs in the Chicago : area , the 
march and rally focused ondemandsto; reverse 


the Weber decision; defend and expayid affir- 
mative action for women and Third World people; 
support efforts by labor unions to encourage 
affirmative action programs ; and strengthen 
“the fight against racism*, sexism and national 
oppression. 

The featured speaker. Rev. Isadore Booker, 
president' of the West Jefferson County Louisi- 
ana NAACP, told the crowd that when he was 
hired at a Kaiser plant in Challamette, Louisi- 
ana in 1952, Blacks were hired in at $1.07 
an hour while whites in identical job cate- 
gories got* $1.25. "From the very beginning 
you can see the injustice," said Booker, 

"but Kaiser says there was no discrimination 
and the courts agree . " 

Describing the claims of Kaiser and Weber 
as a "big joke," Booker nonetheless warned 
that the Weber case "has deeper meanings than 
Bakke.. .While most of us are not able to go on 
to a higher education, most, if not all of us 
are going into the workforce." Booker said 
the crowd should mobilize all its forces 
against cases like Weber’s to protect their jobs, 
income and families. 

Roberta Wall, a steelworker in Local 
1014 USWjtold the crowd that because of the 
deepening economic crisis, the giant corpora- 
tions were telling workers that it was the 
women and minorities who were stealing jobs. 

"That’s what the Kian- and the Nazis say," 
noted Wall. "But it’s really the owners of U.S. 
Steel and other conqjanies that* are the real 
enemy, not women and minorities." She said 
the conq>anies that have made billions off the 
sweat and toil of workers should pay for the 
years of discrimination. 

Latino community leader Carlos Quintanilla 
concluded that the fight for equality was a 
never-ending process and that "the only way 
we can begin to make' changes is if we unite as 
one people. . .and if we- have' to go downtown arid 
kick some ass, then we will kick some ass." 

The crowd responded with cheers. 

-30- 

CChip Berlet is a journalist and photographer based 
in Chicago.) 


AFIRMATIVE ACTION 

DEMONSTRATORS PROTEST'WEBER— 'SON OF BAKKE" 

BY LIBERATION NEWS SERVICE 

NEW YORK (LNS) — This year, 2,000 i-n 

Washington, D.C., June 2nd, and several thousand more 
attended demonstrations and activities in selected 
U.S. cities to protest the other "reverse discrim- 
ination" case— Weber. Later this month, the 
Supreme Court will rule on Weber v. Kaiser Aluminum 
; and the U.S.W.A., determining the future of thousands 
of affirmative action programs implemented to 
remedy job discrimination against national min- 
orities and women. D.C. demonstrators, consisting 
of rank and file labor contingents, Black, 

Hispanic and Asian, and women's, lesbians' and 
gay mens* groups, met the crowds of shoppers along 
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the march route with the slogans, "We won’t go 
back; Send Weber back!" and "Reverse discrimination 
is a sham!" 

Brian Weber, like his predecessor Allan 
Bakke, is charging that an affirmative action 
program makes him, as a white male, a victim of 
"reverse discrimination." An employee at Kaiser’s 
aluminum plant in Gramercy, Louisiana, Weber 
is suing Kaiser and the United Steelworkers 
union (USWA) because he didn't get into the 
apprenticeship program negotiated between the 
union and the company and adopted: in 1974. The 
program, which reserved half the places for Blacks 
chosen from a separate seniority list (with a 
5% goal for women) was the first at Kaiser 
designed to train workers from within t|e plant 
for the higher-paying , skilled crafts ■ tions . 

Weber claims that iiecause he had a few months 
more seniority than two of the seven Black workers 
admitted over him, his rights were violated 
under Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
("No employer shall discriminate* against any 
individual on the basis of race") . Furthermore , 
argues his suit, Kaiser had demonstrated no 
racism to justify instituting the affirmative 
action measure . Both the Federal District Court 
in Louisiana and the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals ruled in Weber’s favor on the legal 
basis that there was no evidence of prior racial 
discrimination presented. 

The fact is that the Kaiser plan begins to 
counter the long tradition of segregating Blacks 
into the lowest -paying, most dangerous and unskilled 
job categories--particularly in the steel industry. 
In surrounding St . James and St . Johns parishes 
where the factory is located, 39 percent of the 
workforce is Black yet less than 2 percent 
Blacks were in craft j obs' and less than IS per- 
cent in the unskilled positions at Kaiser when 
Weber filed suit. For women who represented 24 
percent of the area's workforce in 1971, there 
were in practice— no blue collar jobs available, 
and even today there is but one woman (white) 
working in a craft position. Only tinder pressure 
from the Black workers themselves, the civil 
rights and women's movements did Kaiser and the 
USWA--along with the rest of the steel and alum- 
inum industry- -initiate the 50-50 apprenticeship 
for craft positions. 

If the Supreme Court upholds the lower court's 
ruling in Weber , 30,000 affirmative action 
programs in workplaces across the country could 
be gutted. If Weber wins, predicts one Louisiana 
district court judge, there will be 200 "reverse 
discrimination" suits the next day, in the 
district courts, 

"It’s probably the most major assault on 
women and minorities in this* country, and will 
set us back— not t® the* '60's“but to the ’50's 
level," Denise Carty-Bennia, one of the* Anti- 
Weber Mobilization' rally speakers, told demon- 
strators gathered on the steps of the Capitol. 
Carty-Bennia, represented the National Conference 
of Black Lawyers (NCBL), one of the grot^js 
which filed an intervention brief May 18 with 
the Supreme Court, on behalf of five Black 
workers challenging Kaiser's and Weber's con- 
tention of "no prior discrimination." 

"There has always been rampant' discrimination 
in Louisiana, there has always been rampant 


discrimination at '■ Kaiser, o . and in the Gramercy 
plant," asserted the NCBL attorney; In 1971 
and 1973, federal investigators found that 
Kaiser as a government contractor had violated 
several guidelines on the hiring and promotion 
of minorities and women. Kaiser also has had 
to pay $250,000 in damages fro a discrimination 
lawsuit at its Baton Rouge plant and faces 
a similar suit at Chalmette, La. Yet none of 
this documentation made it onto the records 
now before the nine justices, because no 
Black workers —or women-- were called to 
testify at the lower court trials. The five 
Blacks who filed affidavits with the Supreme 
Court are requesting that the now allowed 
to present evidence of discrimination and that 
the case be sent' back to lower court for a new 
trial, 

Cynithia Hawkins, a Black woman in one of the 
threatened training programs at another of Kaiser's 
plants, denounced the history of racism against i 
Black people from slavery to the "paper" 
equal rights of the *60' s. "But," she explained 
to the crowd, "When I went back in history, 

I couldn't find where Weber was being dis- 
criminated against." Many of the other 
speakers attacked the notion of "reverse dis- 
crimination" in affirmative action, when in 
reality the jobless rate for Blacks relative tr 
whites has climbed in the past few years and the 
income gap between the two groups has also in- 
creased. "reverse discrimination: serves to 
divide workers among themselves by blaming 
a shrinking job market and the felt hard- 
ships of inflation on the small gains of 
Third World people. "Capitalism, racism and 
rightism" are the forces behind the Bakke- 
Weber offensir'^e expressed Charles Barron from 
New York’s Black United Front, one of the 
many groups which- participated in the march. 

Other speakers included Tyree Scott of the 
Seattle Workers' Grotp, Minny Romero from La 
Raza Legal Alliance, Jane Pinsky of the National 
Women’s Enployment Project (representing clerical 
workers) and Francis Beale, organizer with the 
National Anti^Weber Mobilization Committe, the 
coalition which sponsored the D.C. and other 
nationwide events. Buses and car caravans brought 
participants from Detroit, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
New York' City, Boston and New Haven to the nation's 
Capitol. Many came from the trade unions, such 
as a number of steelworkers locals, a Baltimore 
local of the United Electrical workers, American 
Federal Government' Employees Local 2667, New York 
Public Library Guild (Local 1930 of AFSCME) , and 
a lively contingent from the Philadelphia 
Teacher's Federation^'^a militantchallenge to 
the American Federation of Teacher's controlled 
by racist and right-wing Albert Shanker. 

Chicago, Detroit, three West Coast cities, 
and New Orleans also held demonstrations and 
relatedactivities, with close to 2,000 
attending the rally in San Francisco. Alice 
Jennings of the Michigan Coalition to Overturn 
the Bakke decision (which remained intact as 
Weber replaced Bakke) was pleased with the 
"blitz" of educational workshops and forums 
which took place in Detroit during the week 
preceding June 2nd, instead of a local demon- 
stration. New Orleans' small--but largely Black 
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